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public in satyagraha. The journals were priced at one anna a copy
and were soon read in the farthest corner of India, sometime in
groups. At one time the circulation of each of these journals reached
40,000. Gandhi's articles were reproduced in almost all the papers
in India. From the very start Gandhi took no advertisements., as he
wanted to maintain the independence of his journals.
In the first issue of Young India, dated Wednesday, October 8,
1919, Gandhi struck a new note. The front page opened with the
article, "No Security" :
"As Navajivan was having considerable difficulty about printing
and as arrangements were being made to print Young India in
Ahmedabad, the Manohar Press of Ahmedabad has now been pur-
chased and it is rechristened 'Navajivan Press.' Three declarations
had, therefore, to be made, one in connection with the printing press,
the second in connection with the transfer of Navajivan to the new
press and third for the transfer of Young India to that press. Navajivan,
when it became a weekly, was subjected to a security of Rs. 500.
Young India escaped security, because the printer was also the keeper
of the press where it was published. The press in Bombay was itself
under security. It, therefore, was a question how Young India and
Navajivan would fare as also the press itself, but after mature consi-
deration the district magistrate neither imposed any security on the
keeper of the press nor on the publishers of the respective papers.
Where security makes no difference to a journalist, a waiver really
enhances his sense of responsibility. So long, therefore., as the
objectionable features of the Press Act continue to disfigure it,
exemption from security, whilst it is creditable for the Government,
it can hardly be matter for congratulation for the controllers of any
particular organ so exempted."
The second note picked up an interesting incident in the council
and showed the necessity of using Indian languages in the assemblies:
"The Hon. Mr. Sinha whilst he was speaking on the Indemnity
Bill was led into a confusion of terms. He was pulled up by Sir
George Lowndes, and His Excellency the President defended Mr.
Sinha saying it was a slip of the tongue. Mr. Sinha then made these
frank and dignified remarks: *It is hard for Your Excellency to
realize what our difficulties are in speaking a foreign tongue in this
council. We are apt to make mistakes.' This is only too true. We are
apt to make ^Stakes in our own mother tongue. But they are never